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GERMAN LITERATURE. 





fhe Dwarfs. 


Tue Nine Mountains, at Rambin, are inhabited | 
by dwarfs, who dance, and sing, and sport in the! 
moonlight, and more particularly when the earth is 
visited by spring or summer. These dwarfs are ra-| 
ther mischievous than malicious; they are fond of 
alluring children into their power, who then are 
compelled to serve them in their subterraneous 
abodes ; but this service is not hard, and, at the end 
of fifty years, by a law of the dwarf-kingdom, they! 
are again set at liberty ; nor do these fitty years add 
an hour to the age of the captives; time and the 
sun have no influence upon these realms of middle | 
earth; and it is farther said, that such people have! 
ever after been fortunate in the world, either from | 
the wisdom they learnt below, or from the assist-| 
ance of their masters, who have wished to recom-| 
pense their servitude. 

The unearthly beings who dwell in the Nine 
Mountains belong to the class of Brown Dwarts,| 
and they are not malicious ; but in two other moun-. 
tains are White Dwarts, and they are the fnends of 
all in the upper world. There are also Black Dwarfs, | 
who work the metals with an ingenuity far surpass-| 
ing that of man; but their hearts are evil, and they), 
are never to be trusted. I will now tell a story of! 
these Brown Dwarfs in the Nine Mountains, which) 
happened long ago; I had it, in my childhood, from) 
Henry Fierk, who was a peasant at Giesendorf, and, 
who was well acquainted with all such matters.| 
You must therefore suppose that it is Henry who! 
tells this story. 

There once lived at Rambin a peasant, named 
Jacob Dietrich, with his wite and family. Of his! 
children, he must loved the youngest, who was then | 
in his eighth year, and tended cows in the meadow 
by the Nine Mountains: here the little Hans got 
acquainted with a cowherd called Klas Starkwolt, a) 
gray-headed man, whose brain was like a volume 
of ancient fairy tales. But if the old peasant was 
fond of repeating his legends, the boy was no less 
fond of listening to them, till at last his young fancy | 
was so inflamed, that he could neither speak nor 
think of ought but Dwarfs and Gnomes, and golden 
cups, and crowns of diamonds Above all, he wished 
to get a Dwarf cap, for Kias had told him that who- | 
ever was fortunate to find or gain one, might sately 
descend into the mountain, and would have all the 
Dwarfs at his command. At last he resolved to try, 
ind one night stole away from home, and laid him- 


self on the top of the highest mountain, though his 
heart beat all the time like a hammer, and his breath- 
ing was as the wind of autumn. And now the clock 
struck twelve! On a sudden he heard a murmuring, 
and a whistling, and 
tramp of little teet im the dance, th vugh as yet no- 


the song of voices, and the 


thing was visible to his sight but the flowers and the 
leaves, that were stilly sleeping in the moonshine. 
At last a cap fell close before his feet; in an in- 


stant he seized it, and in the pride of his heart set 


it upon his head—wlen, O wonder! the little dan- 
cers were at once visible. The Dwarf would fain 
have got back his cap by flattery, but Hans was in- 
exorable, and showed his knowledge or his newly! 


{ 
acquired power, by ordering the little brownie to | 
provide a supper. The Dwarf was forced to obey, 
for his power had gone from him with his cap of in | 
visibility. I 

The cock now crowed for the third time, and the 
young light streaked the east, when “ away! | 
away!” sounded from the bushes, and the stalks, | 


cipal rang a little bell; in a trice sank the seats and 
the tables, and the company was again upon the foot 
He rang a second time; and where the tables had 
been, there arose orange crees, and palms and myr 
ues, rich with fruit and blossom, and upon the 
branches sang the sweetest birds; but though thear 
numbers were many as the sands in the desert, yet 


and the flowers ; and the mountain opened, and ali || all their voices united in a perfect harmony. Hans, 


sank below in a silver cistern. Hans was astonished 
at the majestic glitter of the walls; they were as if | 
inlaid with pearls and diamonds, such was their ex- 
ceeding brilliance ; while beneath, and in the dis- | 
tance, he heard the sweetest music, that stole upon } 
his senses like May odours, and at length wrapped | 
him in a gentle slumber. What time had passed he 
knew not, but when he awoke, his little brownie | 
was by his side, ready to do him services; and he, 
found himself in a chamber that was brilliant be- 
yond the splendour of the earth. The tables were) 
of spotless marble, the walls of emerald; and the 
frames of the mirrors were covered with diamonds. 
No sun shone in this subterranean kingdom, but the 
precious stones shed around a perpetual light, that 
was fairer and clearer than the fairest and clearest 
night of earth. They were the stars and the moons 
of this country, but their splendour was borrowed 
from no sun, and eclipsed by no clouds. 

It was mid-day when a bell rang, and the brownie 
said, ‘‘ master, will you dine alone, or in the great 
assembly ?”’ “In the great assembly,”’ replied Hans, 
whither he was on the instant conducted by his ser- 
vant. Here be saw an infinite crowd of little men 
and women already collected, while others poured 
into the hall from every side ; in many places the’ 
ground opened, and tables arose, covered with the 
most costly vessels, and the most delicious meats,’ 
and wine that sparkled in the goblets like water 
beneath the sun-beams. The chiefs of the little 
people invited Hans to their table, and placed him | 
between their fairest maidens. The feast began, 
and soon the mirth waxed loud, for the Dwarfs are 
a lively race, whose spirits are light and brilliant as 
the wine that bubbles in their glasses. Birds of the 
richest plumage were ever on the wing above them, 
pouring forth their songs in harmony, with a strange 
music that floated through the air, so soft, so sweet, 
so wild, that it drew from its throne the anxious and 
delighted soul, to leave it quivering on the lips 

Crowds of servants waited around the tables 
Some bore about the golden cups and crystal truit 
baskets ; some strewed the ground with flowers, that 
must have grown in gardens near the sun, such were 
their exceeding beauty, a beauty that was even un 
dimmed by the lustre of the diamond 
tered odours so sweet, that the senses ached with 


others scat 


pleasure. These servants were the children of men 
who had fallen into the power of the dwarfs. At 
first Hans was inclined to pity their estate, but when 
he observed their rich clothes, and their rosy cheeks 
ught t 
himself, “ after all, they are not so badly off as 1 


and the sprightliness of their steps, he th 


Was in running after cows and oxen; and moreover 
atime will come when they may be free again.’ 
And he thought no more 
his lithe companions, happier than any earthly king 
upon his throne 

They had sat thus for two hours, when the prin- 


t them, but sported with 


suc 


however, soon found out the cause ; in a niche within 
the root, sat an aged man, who gave the note, to 
which they were compelled to sing. He was silent 
as hoary time, and spoke no mortal word, while the 
rest were often wont to talk too much. 

The old man above now svunded to the dance, 
and the birds all echoed back the old man’s tune 
In an instant the whirl began, and the little maidens, 
that had sat by Hans, caught him by the arms, and 
sprang about with hin in the dance for two hours 
long, and yet neither his breath was short nor his 
feet weary. The more they danced, the wilder 
rose their spirits, till every soul was bathed m ec 
stacy. Often in the time of his old age was Hans 
accustomed to say, when he described this scene, 
“ there may be, and no doubt are, greater joys in 
Heaven, but earthly imagination is too weak to pic- 
ture them.” 

Hans had lived thus many months, when at Jast 
he res lved to visit the schools, and become a stu- 
dent with the servants ; forthe Dwerts make a rule 
of instructing all the children of earth who fall into 
their power, as far as they may be capable of re- 
ceiving their lessons. But the little people have 
apprehensions infinitely finer than any human be 
ings, and are well acquainted with all the mysteries 
of nature. They are besides exceedingly indus 
trious, and work the metals with a minuteness that 
can be only equalled by the texture of the blossom 
or the flower. 

Among all his companions in the school, the one 
he loved best, was a little fair-complexioned maiden, 
called Eliza, who came from his own village, and 
was the pastor’s daughter. With her he passed his 
childhood in brotherly afiection, without any thought 
of the earth or its inhabitants, till at length he had 
reached his eighteenth year, and she her sixteenth 
year, when this affection ripened into love. The 
Dwarts saw this with pleasure, for their great desire 
is to rule, and they hoped to enslave him by means 
of his passion for Eliza: but in this they were mis- 
taken; he had learnt from his attendant, that he 
who was master of one dwarf, was master of them 
all, and could command the utmost exertions of 
their power 

The affection of the lovers increased with the 
lapse of time, and every cvening was spent in lone 
ly twilight walks; for in the hours that darkness 
t the diamond would 

ial night then su 


was upon the earth, the lustre 
wax dim here below; an art 
ceeded, not dark indeed, but pale as the evening 
glimmer im the aisles of some antiquated abbey. On 
} 


1 occasions, Hans was ever ple ased and cheertual 


but Eliza would often think of the life above, where 
men dwell beneath the changing orbs of Heaven 
Sull, however, this was but a passing shadow of 


the moment; in listening to him she loved, all else 


was speedily forgotten 
it 


It once happened that they walked farther tha 
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was their custom, till they at last found themselves 
beneath the very spot where the mountain opened 
to let out the dwarfs into the upper world. Ona 
sudden they heard the crowing of many cocks from 
the earth above, a sound that had not reached them 
for twelve long years; with it awoke, in Eliza’s 
breast, a thousand recollections of the earth, of her 
home, and her dear parents, and the playmates of 
childhood ; of the flowers of spring, and the winter's 
fireside. Her heart was full; she fell upon the bo- 
som of her lover, wetting his cheek with her tears, 
while, for a time, the words died away upon her 
lips. At length her passion tound language for ex- 
pression. ‘“ It is beautiful here below, and the lit 

tle race are kind and gentle, but yet my heart is not 
at home here, and never can be. This is nota lite 
for human beings; every night | dream of my pa 

rents, and of the church, and of the Sunday crowds 
waiting around my father; and then, oh! then my 
heart throbs to be with them. Here, too, we can 
never be man and wife, for here is no priest to mar- 
ry us, and we must grow old and gray in singleness. 
Think of this, and contrive some means for our de- 
parture.”’ 

‘© Yes, Eliza, for the first time my heart is heavy ] 
will not stay here a day longer, for they dare not 
keep me: 1 am their master.’ At these last words 
Eliza became pale as death; they reminded her « 
what she had too lightly forgotten—ot her servi- 
tude, and its necessary duration for Lily years before 
she could revisit earth. ‘* Alas,’’ she said, * this is 
well for you who have a power above that of the 
dwarfs; but a cruel law holds me to this place tor 
fifty years; what have | to do on earth, when my 
father and mother are dead, and the play fellows of 
my youth are old and gray!) Age wall be upon your 
head also, and what then will it avail me that | am 
young, and only in my twentieth year? Poor, poor, 
Eliza!” 

Hans felt the truth of what she had spoken, but 
he pressed her hand to his heart, and promised ne- 
ver to leave that place ot middle earth, until he 
could leave it with Eliza. With this they parted, 
sad and almost hopeless. 

The whole night through Ilans meditated upon 
the way of freemg his beloved. When morning 
broke, he summoned to him the six chiet Dwarts, 
with whom he always sat at dinner. Much as they 
were astonished at this call, they were forced to 
obey it; and when all were present, he demanded 
of them his Eliza. This was at once refused ; upon 
which Hans, in great wrath, exclaimed, “ you can 
and shall give up Eliza. You know my orders; | 
entreat no more; let me see you agam with the 


i 


morrow.” 

And the morrow came, but with it came no al- 
teration in the resolves ot the litle people. Hans 
therefore began to slow lis power, by employing 
them in breaking and dragging huge stones, and 
other hard work, that martyred their tender lim!s 
is if they had been stretched upon the rack. Stull 
all was ii vain. He made them mangle each other 
with jron scourges, till the blood poured down in 
torrents; but he got no nearer to his object. At last 
he could no longer bear the sight of their torments, 
and, ceasing to plague them, he separated lnnnself 
trom their society, and lived almost as a hermit 

In one of his lonely waiks, he was breaking the 
stones against each other for want of occupation, 
when suddenly a toad sprang from a piece of rock 
that he had just shivered. At this sight the tales 
if the old cow-herd flashed upon his memory, and 
he exclaimed, “ now, then, Fiizais mine: the ma 
licious Dwarts could endure the scourge, but here is 
an enemy, Whose sight will sung them worse than 
the sting of iron, or the bite of a scorpion.” With 
this he enclosed the creature in a vase of silver, and 
igain summoned the little people to his presence 


swarmed like bees about the wagons ; all were busy, 





their noxious enemy, than its influence acted upon  ¢ 
them like an electric shock. They fell to the earth i 


| No sooner had they come within a few paces of as I stopped at the grave of the accomplished Mary, 


jueen of Scots. Two blocks of marble, represent 
ng the princes killed in the tower by order of Ri- 


convulsed, shivering, shrieking, and writhing, like chard the third, brought to my recollection the power 


lialf-bruised serpents. 


Every hand was stretched and genius ot Shakspeare. The splendid monument 


forth to pray for merey, and every voice was loud in, erecied by government to the tuemory of the elder 


proinises, 


Hans, feeling that the power was now Pitt, is worthy of the individuai, and honourable to 


with himself, told them he should depart that night, his country. At another end ot the Abbey is another 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, with his, monument to his son, who was cut off in the prime 


Eliza, and ordered them to load five wagons with « 


if lite and the flower of his age. The gay, the pro 


the riches of their kingdom ; their books, their gold, | fligate Charles the second, was there, sleeping under 


their emeralds, and their diamonds. 


rromised assent, and even to his wish, that all their mourn his loss. 
i ’ 


To this they, the cold stone, with no one to bless Lis memory, or 


The light-hearted, and careless 


servants should be free, who according to earthly | Rochester, with a long list of Buckinghams, not for- 


reckoning, were more than twenty years of age 


getung the haughty libertine, George Villiers, were 


It was an hour after midnight; the mountain there reposing calmly in the ground, almost 


epened, and they stood again upon the earth, and 
for the first time for twelve long years they saw the 
red of morning glimmering in the east. The Dwarfs!) 


though in silence, for the hand of their master lay 
heavy on them; it looked Ike the breaking up ot 
their kingdom. And now Hans took the brown cap 


| from his head, waved it thrice in the air, and flung 


it among the crowd. In an instant all had vanished ; 
nothing was to be seen but a few bushes; nothing 
to be heard but the whispers of the grass, that waved | 
in the morning wind like the gentle rise of ocean 
when it swells but no waves breaks its surface. || 
Pie clock from the Rambin church struck two. All! 
tell down upon their Knees, and gave praises unto | 
Heaven. 

Great was the surprise of the whole village, when 
this singular cavalcade appeared before the cottage 
of Jacob Dietrich. But wonder was soon lost in joy 
when the tale was told: the old men and the pastor 
blessed their children, and at their wedding danced 
torty maidens in their shoes of glass, a thing unheard 
of smee the marriage of Hans Dietrich with the 
fair Eliza. 


‘ 





CORRESPONDENCE OF A YOUTH IN EUROPE 





From the Galaxy. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

A stranger’s first visit atter he arrives in London, 
is to Westminster Abbey, that monument to the 
dead, that sad memento to the living, and the won 
der and adiniration of the world. But whether it 
'was that 1 was at that time more stupid than others, 
or that former aecounts had raised expectations 
greater than it was possible to realize, | know not 
Certain it is, that al! the poetry which had mspired 
me beforehand, left me at my entrance. I walked}! 
among the tombs of royalty and loyalty; trod upon 
the graves of valour and of honour; paused as 1 
passed the monuments to philosophers, statesmen, 
and poets, but could not teel that excitement that l 
anticipated. In fact, so singularly unconcerned and 
so unjust did I think myself to be for not enjoying 
the scene as I ought, that a second time I] spenta 
whole day in the aisles and chapels of the Abbey 

Entering at the ** Poet’s Corner,’ where the re- 
cords to literary fame are numerous and elegant, | 
took off my hat at the request of the door-keeper, 
and was obliged to remain, during my visit, unco 
vered. The attendant explained the monuments, 
und described the particulars relating to those who 
were mouldering in the dust beneath them. But | 
took little interest It was the ancient, 
and in many places, defaced, marble, the well-cut 


3 


inh mares 


statue, the finely wrought figure, that drew my at- 
tention, and I passed the monuments of departed 
greatness, the symbols of ancient heraldry, with- 
out a tear of regret. I dwelt for a few moments at 
the tomb of Elizabeth, the proudest and the greatest 
of England’s queens, and possibly I heaved a sigh 


jscene, 


“ Uowept, unhonoured, ana 


‘usung. 


‘The monuments were objects of curiosity, and | 
| shall long remember the impression made ‘by some 

of them. One. represented Death breaking from a 
‘charnei-house and giving his final warning to a wife, 


whom her husband was vainly endeavouring to pro 
tect from his dart. The figures of this scene were 
1s large as life, and the king of terrors was, even in 
the marble, with his hollow skull and feshless 
bones, an object of dread. There was a sickly look 
ing mother nursing her infant, and the silent griet 
depicted in her countenance, as she appeared about 
to leave all that made this world a comfort to her 
would make the lightest heart feel sorrow. There 
was nearly opposite to this, another and a happier 
It represented a husband seated in the 
heavens, and angels were bearing his just deceased 
wife in her shroud, to a vacant seat beside him 
The swift winged destroyer of all joys, and the 
calmer of all sorrows, Time, who levels all distin: 
tions and makes all ranks equal, 


——whoe for ever will leave 
“Hur enough of the past for the future to grieve 
* Oer that which bath been and o'er that which must be- 


was represented, with his hour glass and scythe, in 


, every corner 


Leaving the Abbey, I could not help contrasting 
what I had then seen, with the stillness and quiet 
of a village graveyard seen in some parts of New 
} 


England, with its plain, white church standing so 
unostentatiously, yet so beautifully, among the trees 
in front. In such a spot as that, ‘‘we have loved 
to walk and commune with ourself.”” There. 


pride and no power to disturb meditation 


was 
found! 
The simple daisy, bloomilg over the tomb of innc 

cence and beauty ; the sweet-scented clover which 
had accidentally found root im the sod which cover 

ed the last mortal remains of a father, ora mother 

the wild brier, growing without molestation abov« 
the head of a once careless, giddy child, are so many 
incitements to thought and contemplation, that no 
one can resist the feelings of melancholy, yet plea 
But 
that proud pile, where no one but the great an 


surable, sadness they infuse into the soul il 
»werful is allowed to lie; where there is distiny 
om, even ind 
both be yond my reac h 
such pride as will induce a man to rear a monument 


T 
: 
thi egth, enthusiasm and reflection were 


It is asad story to tell, of 
for himself and first wife, leaving a vacant place o1 
the marble slab, on which to place the name of his 


second, when she should be numbered, also, with 
the dead ; but it is stranger, and sadder still, to tell 
that that second refused the place because it was 


on the lett side. Yet such a story and such a monu 
ment of the pride of the world, does the walls ot 
Westminster Abbey enclose. Under that proud 
dome, too, was a few years since exhibited, the 
coronation ; 
another. At the 


are the chairs on 


paraphernalia and mockery of a soon 
again to be followed, perhaps, by 


shrine of Edward the Contessor, 


which the kings and queens of England have been 
crowned for upwards of five hundred years, stand 
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ing among the dead, as if to mock the short-lived) its unavailing trammels; others, trom the force of 
greatness of each one who was, or who may here- circumstances, resist it altogether. And cannot the 
after be, permitted to occupy them. _Mmaster-power of reason over passion and impulse, 
* Remnants of things that have passed away, be so shown to the weak and wavering, that they 
“ Remasate of stone, reared by creatures of clay *" may not only be rendered capable of relieving their 
own sufferings, but of affording assistance to those 
who may require their aid and protection ! 


Dramatic Portry.—Ot all poetry, dramatic 
poetry is the most difficult. To embody the clash- 
ing passions of human nature—to search after the 
hidden springs of mortal conduct—and to draw forth 
from the silent soul an awakened impulse—is no 
easy task: that eye must be searching mdeed, and 
that voice truly eloquent, which can discover and 
ably describe them. 





“THE GLEANER. 





Grace or stTyLe.—He that will write with pre- 
cision, energy, and vigour, may associate only with 
men ; but he who wishes for suppleness in his style, 
for amenity, and for that something which charms 
and enchants, will, I believe, do mght to associate 
with accomplished women. When I read that Pe- 
ricles sacrificed every morning to the graces, what 
I understand by it 1s, that every day Pericles 


breakfasted with Aspasia. Butts or Gexivs.—A late English publication 


- ——— . | gives a list of bulls of genius, one half of which, 
A cuaracter.—I do not know any object more jowever, cannot corre: Uy be so classed ; three out 

interesting than an amiable young lady receiving of six, by Dr. Johnson, are genuine : 

her company, ministering to their amusements, | 

mixing in every little tide of talk, and directing the | 

while the whole pleasant, but intricate, machinery, 

of a party. It requires something that may be called 

talent to entertain company with grace and ease— : ; ; 

to draw out the retiring character of the reserved— The tollowing is by Cowley : 

bring congenial spirits into acquaintance—afford wit | ray ewes carat rtf nape 2 


aa ts a ae ac 
its proper nutriment—and fancy its glittering flash- | Few would call the following lines, by Milton, a 
bull; they exhibit a truth which a close observer 


es. A large party contaims various dispositions, 
>mpers kings, antipathies, &c. These < 
tempers, likings, antipathies, &c. These are the often recognises : 
materials out of which are to be constructed happi- re c a a pre 
lelight, and enjoyment. It is the peculiar pr etly smeigrae ae sy ay a ag ICT TE 
ness, de 21h} ont. s the peculiar pro- : 
ee ee J) . I I And is it a bull in Thomson to say, he saw not 
vince of woman, in polite society, to cement the ? ? ° 
. . what was concealed ? 
different elements otf happiness together, by hex 
= He saw her charming, but Ar saw not Aal/ 
plastic hand. In such a situation her skill is most The charms ber downcast modesty concenter 
seen, as well as felt. Those females who do it - 
: | Latin.—Dr. Franklin the 
teaching youth Latin is to imstruct Uiem first in the 


well, have the reward in the very act. 
lialian language. He says ‘that seven or eight 


years would not then be spent in the irksome drudg 
ery of learning Latin, to acquire after all but a 
scanty and imperiect acquamtance with it, With 
the Italian they would possess a knowledge of more 
than half the words of the other; and the order of 
construction would the sooner become more easy 
and familiar to them.’ A modern writer recom- 
mends this hint as an experiment well worth the 
attention of teachers in general 


Turn from the glittering Drive your scornful eye, 
Nor seil tor goid what good can never buy. 
Shakspeare has no only shown human naiure as it is, but as i 
would ve tound a situations to wav A & aanot be exposed 
The Scottish diaiceet ts kely to become, 
| cral eves to themselves 


in half a century, py 


loer. 


’ 


says, best way ol 
Canova AnD NaPpoLeon.—Canova was admitted 
to the familiarity of Napoleon ; he was very often 
at Malmaison with him and the empress Josephine.’ 
The warrior jested with the artist. “ You make 
conquests on marble,” said he; ‘they are harder 
than mine.”’” “And perhaps more durable,” an- 
swered Canova. And he advised him to repose 
upon his trophies, to enjoy his power, and not to 
put a destiny to the proof which had been so many 
times fixed by victory. The emperor laughed at 
the sculptor’s fears, and answered, “I engage in 
new battles as you make new statues.” 
is very diflerent,”’ replied Canova; “ an artist ought 
He ought 
tv march irom conquest to conquest: mediocrity 
alone thinks it has obtained its object. —But a thou- 
sand dangers accompany the warrior in the road of 
ambition. Recoilect Julius Cesar, and a number 
of others.”’ “* You think, then, the ides of March 
are to be dreaded on wy account ™ « Your death 
is less to be apprehended than a defeat!’ .“I1 do 
not fear either,” replied Napoleon; “ both of them 
would find me as firm as your statues. After Na- 
poleon had married Maria Louisa, he appeared 
disappointed that Canova had not complimented 
him on the occasion. “ Ought I to congratulate you,”’ 
said the latter, ‘ for having divorced fortune !”’ 


THE FAIR QUAKERS.—They are certainly a dan 
gerous sect. There is more peril to be encountered/ 
beneath one of their coal-box drab bonnets, than in 
all the eyes that ever shone through artificial flow 
ers. That coquetish simplicity of dress, its pertect 
neatness, so emblematic of purity, that latent smile 
just sufficient to dimple the cheek without ut 
tering a sound, and above all, the snow-white 
stocking, fitted exactly to the foot, that cannot be 
concealed, have a witchery about them, which we 
are sure never entered into the contemplation of the 
good and honest Penn 


The case 


never to stop m the career of fine arts. 


’ 


” 


Dress.—Simplicity of dress is, like modesty of 
manners, the husband of grace : 
ments distract the imagination of the observer ; 
the wearer, like the silk-worm, is hid amid her own 
magnificence. 
elegant contour of the female fonn, concealing 
those beauties that would obtrusively force them 
selves upon our observation, and harmonizing with 
a Virtuous mind—this is the dress that we should re- 
commend to the fair sex; whicl 
with a modest demeanor, is more attractive than 
the cestus of Venus 


Gorgeous orna 


1 . ” 3 “ce £ adi . oO . 
Grier.—* There is no cure for grief,’”’ says a jut a decent garb, adjusted to the 


moral writer, ‘‘but time. Attempts at consolation 
enly act like wind upon the tire—keep the flame 
alive. If the sufferer be left undisturbed by obtru- 
sive, but fruitless condolence, and be only treated 
with kind attentions, (a serious deportinent and 
cautious silence on the distressing subject being 
strictly observed,) Nature will take its course, ex- 
haust itself, and gradually furnish such relief as the 
case admits; for the extent and duration of affliction 
depends much upon the ages, characters, and cir- 
cumstances of the parties. Let it, however, be 
remembered, that there are minds so conscious of 
sorrow’s enervating tendency, that they soon subdue 


and i, « mbined 


Po.isHinG.—A person in a public company ac 
cusing the Irish nation with being the most unpo 
lished in the world, was answered mildly by an 
Irish gentleman, ‘ that it ought to be otherwise, for 
the Irish met with hard rubs enough to polish any 


nation on earth.” i 


Want or Money.—Hazlitt, in the last London 
Monthly Magazine, has an excellent article on a 
melancholy subject—want of money—which he 
handles with great spirit. The following are his 
—* To be in want of money is to pass 


itis te 


conelusiot 
through life with litle credit or pleasure 
live out of the world, or be despised if you come into 
it; it isto be sent tor to court, or asked out to din 

ner, or noticed in the street; itis nct to have your 
opinion consulted, or else rejected with contempt ; 
to have your acquaintance carped at and doubted ; 


s 


your good things disparaged, and, at last, to lose the 
will and the spirit to say them: it is to be scrutini 
zed by strangers and neglected by frends: it is to 
be a thrall to circumstances, an exile in a foreign 
land; to forego leisure, treedow, ease of body and 
mind, to be dependent on the good will and caprice 
of others, or earn a precarious and irksome liveli- 
hood by some laborious employment; it is to be 
compelled to stand behind the counter, or to sit ata 
desk in some public office, or to marry your landla 
dy, or not the person you would wish, or to go out 
to the East or West Indies, or to get a situation as 
judge abroad and return home with a liver com 
plaint, or to be a law stationer, or serivener, or a 
scavenger, or hewspaper reporter, or to read law oi 
sit in court without a brief, to be deprived of the 
use of your fingers by transcribing Greek manu 
scripts, or to be a seal engraver and pore yoursellt 
biind, orto go upon the stage, or trysome of the fine 
arts: With all your pains, anxiety and hopes, most 
probably to fail, or if vou sueceed after the exer 
tions of years, and undergoing constant distress of 
mind and fortune, to be #ssuiled on every side with 
Ischood, or to be a favourite 
awhile and then thi 

il by the h 
to be full of entl 
extravagance ft chagrin and disappoint 
ment in after lite: t stled by the rabble be 
ide in your coach, avoided by 
. rth, and shrink from it asa 


know your w 
r their purse; to be a bur 


envy, backbiting and ta 
tblic for 
' 


with the p wn into the 


back-ground, or in kleness of taste 


ne new favourite 
ih vi 


and s usiasm and 
| 

ih, « 
be j 
cause you do net 1 
th 


clann on their respect « 


se who 
den to your relations, or unable to do any thing for 
them; to be ashamed to venture into crowds; t 
have cold comforts at home; to lose by degrees 
your confidence and any talent you might possess ; 
lo grow crabbed, morose, and querulous , dissatis 
fied with every one, but most s 
plagued out of your lite to find a place to die in, and 
quit the world without 

your will, The wiseacres will possibly, however 
crowd round your colfin, and raise a memorial 
ata « 
time, to ce 


» with yourself, and 


any one’s asking about 


nsiderable expense, and, after a lapse ol 


mimemorate your genius and your misfor 


tunes 


tellow mimutted 
Tices, who had gone the 


ok shops, living luxu 


CUNNING 
of 
most « 


Suaver.—A was ¢ 


Ir lie ‘ 


round ol 


mone 


; pastry ‘ 


mm soups and j | invariably leayv 


many uy 


ing aplated spoon in lieu of the silver one furnished 


for his use —London ; 


Tur xvirmuec.—The nutmeg tree is a beautiful 
The stem th brown bark 
rises perfectly straig! and 


with 
It 


branches proceed regularly from it in an ¢ blique di 


vegetable 4 smo 


‘trong numerous 
bear large oval leaves 


The whole 


igrant odour, suff 


rection upwards. ‘They 


pendu! mus from ther © a toot long 


terised byt it 


hich the tree p 


cient 
This 
ut the size and figure of a 
f an outward rind 


leatis chara 
ly denoting the fruit w 
truit 
common nectarine 


roduces 
when fresh, 1s al 
It 
between which and the inward shell is found a re 
ticulated membrane, or divided skin, which, when 
dried, is called mace. What is known by the name 
of nutmeg, ts the kernel witin the shell, and is sof 
in its original state 


consists 


re | 
lu 
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Witiiam M 


tleman of fortune, residing in the county of Louth, 
Though the old squire possessed ex- 


was the youngest son of a gen- 





in Ireland. 
tensive domains, yet, as the 
ancient family, he launched into the 
proverbial hospitality of his country. 
displayed the profuse abundance of other tines, 
rather than the elegant refinements of modern lux- 
ury; and his Ossianic manuscripts, his harpers, and 
his ruins, held the next place in his heart to the 
Ile was in every respect 
generous even 


representative of an 
vortex of the 
His castle 


welfare of his children. 
the true type of an Irish chieftain, 
to prodigality, and sincere and unsuspicious to ex- 
plicit ingenuousness. At Ashpark Hall the stran- 
ger always found ‘a ready chair,” to which he was 
welcomed with the politest kindness. But gene- 
rosity is the indigenous production of the emerald 
isle : it is a matter of Listorical fact, that the Brehon 
laws of the ancient Irish forbade the breaking up of 
a sept too suddenly, lest the traveller might be 
disappointed of his expected entertaimment ,; and 
many traces of this hospitable spirit are still to be 
found among the gentry of Hibernia. 

To support the muniticent festivities of Ashpark 
Hall, required so considerable a revenue, that Mr. 
M could hoard but a scanty pecuniary provision 
tor his younger children. He, however, bestowed 
upon them the most liberal education, in order to 
enable them to make a figure im those professions 
which they might pursue in future life. William 
made such a proficiency m classical literature, as 
to gain the highest academic honours of the univer 
sity of Dublin. Having lett college, he solicited 
the advice of his friends as to the professional ca 
reer he might run. 
the bar as the solar pathway of eminence and emo- 
lument, where Bush, Plunkett, and O'Connell, had 
gathered unfading laurels, and achieved the most 
brilliant triumphs of genius and fortune. Others, 
with equal force of argument, held out to him in 
bright perspective all the grandeur of a glittering 
mitre, and the charms of that beneficed imdolence 
with which “a saint in lawn” might tranguilly re- 
pose, in “the fat slumbers of the church.” But 
the ambition of his aspiring mind made him raise 
his “ voice for war,”’ and declare that it was in the 
tented field of Mars alone he would seek for honour 
and renown. The desire of sharing in the exploits 
of the English army in Spain, touched the heroic 
and exalted feelings of his soul, and wound up its 
chords to the highest pitch of enthusiastic emulation. 
The sixty-eighth regiment being then quartered 
his native town, he lost no time in effecting the 
purchase of a commission in that gallant corps.— 
Scarcely had he assumed his rank in the regiment, 
ere it received orders to embark tor Spain. 

A neighbouring baronet, \ 

a warm esteem for William, gave a valedictory fete 
champetre, in honour of him and his brother officers 
This fete, as the sequel will testify, was the omi 
nous prelude of a tragic drama. The daughter of 
the baronet had just come home trom a fashionable 
hoarding-school in Dublin. On entering the ball- 
room, she appeared like a youthful Hebe, attired 


Some of them recommended 


ho always entertained 


in the most tasteful dress of the graces—beautiful as 
the poet could fancy, or the painter delineate.— 
Her form had the perfection of symmetry—and her 
lovely teatures, which were enlightened by the 
smiles of gaiety, and shaded by the exquisite touch- 
es of sensibility, bore the grace and majesty of the 
Siddonian character. There was a certain artless 


| poignancy in her air, a a winning something, which 


| possessed a charm that captivated the heart of Wil- 


liam. Her graceful movements and elegant figure 
fixed, by their attractions, the gaze of admiring 
attention, amidst the splendour of a ball-room, and 
a brilliant crowd of beautiful competitors. She 


evinced the grace of sentiment, rather than that of 


external attention. A hundred times, as her sylph- 
hike form flitted round William, in the dance, did 
he feel the full force of the Spectator’s assertion, 
that ‘‘ to be a good dancer, it is requisite to have a 
good understanding.” There was a soul in the 
‘** poeury of her motion,” that captivated every one 
The heart of the young warrior was spell-bound by 
her charms, while the intelligent glances of her blue 
eyes spoke to him a language of Lope more expres- 
sive than ‘saucy eloquence.” He felicitated him- 
self with an idea that he had met with a being whose 
sentiments would assimilate to his own, as an union 
of opinions is the basis on which mutual love erects 
the throne of connubial bliss. Her conversation 
was more seducing than her person, for it was 
chastened by sentiment, enlivened by wit, and en- 
riched by literary observation. When the chords 
of uer harp vibrated with sounds of melody, and as 
the “‘music rose with its voluptuous swells,” she 
sang one of Moore’s beautiful songs with a raptu 
rous enthusiasm, that affected all present. Her air 
was so wild and plamtive, the melancholy simpli- 
city of its expression, the sensibility to its powers, 
which trembled in the melodious tones of the en- 
all powerfully touched the 
heart, and enchained the affections, of William.— 


” 


chanting songstress, 


When she ceased, he whispered in her ear the pas- | 


sion with which she inspired him, and well might 
he have told her, that there lurked a spell in her 
voice, to counteract the magic of its music, and that 
he found it less difficult to resist the influence of 
the song than the attraction of the songstress. The 
hours fleeted rapidly away—and, when Emma re- 
tired, William felt as if he had but just awakened 
from the delightful impression of a blissful dream. 
It was not love—it was not passion—with which 
she excited him—it was delirium. 

On visiting her on the following morning, he 
found her in the garden, seated in a bower of clus- 
tering jasmine, and creeping honeysuckle. This 
shady and fragrant arbour seemed to be designed 
by nature, in her kindest moments, for the very 
nestling-place of love and happiness. Here Byron 
would like to muse on epic poetry, and cultivate 
the noblest affections of humanity, and keep his 
inspired soul of fire divided by an ethereal rainbow 
zone, from the grosser atmosphere of common-place 
existence. The position in which she sat gave him 
a full view of her profile—its expression was fasci- 
nating, and the half-recumbent attitude of her form 
was full of grace and loveliness. With a heart 
glowing with the lively and electric fire of first-love, 
and confident of its infallibility, he declared his 
passion, and entreated her to commiserate the sutf- 
ferings of a bosom that vowed her the homage ot 
its eternal devotion. She ‘ blushed consent,”’ while 
her rosy smiles cast the sun-rays of hope over the 
bright dawn of mutual affection. Their attachment 
was an altar where purity might hallow the ardent 
wishes of two virtuous hearts, and consecrate their 
vows. 

After enjoying many rapturous interviews in this 
elysian bower, and tasting the delectable delights 
of reciprocating vows of inviolable constancy, seal- 
ed with kisses, and attested by oaths, William was 
obliged, by cruel destiny, to embark with his regi- 
ment. 
Emma, and she gave herself up to the most incon- 
solable sorrow. It touched a chord of anguish that 


vibrated through her whole soul. She counted 
every moment, 


as it fled, of bis absence; it was 


This separation agonized the feelings of, 


an age of griet, a dismal calculation, and every in- 
crease of her calendar was made with a sigh, as 
heart-felt as that which the captive heaves when 
he notches on his stick the slow expiration of each 
day’s misery. Italian love never dictated letters 
breathing more glowing and ardent assurances of 
unalterable attachment than those which she for- 
warded to him while in Spain. They raised his 
hopes to the highest eminence of joy, and his letters 
were written with corresponding fervour of expres- 
sion, in which he reiterated vows of unabated pas- 
sion, pure “‘ from the heart, and faithful to its fires.”’ 
He loved her to the madness of enthusiasm—and 
never did a Leonora D’ Este, or a Laura, obtain 
greater ascendency over the feelings of Tasso and 
Petrarch, than she acquired over his. He fondly 
believed that sympathy had drawn their souls toge- 
ther by those indissoluble ties which resist the power 
of time, distance of place, and opposition of fortune. 
Delusive hope !—Before the lapse of one little year, 
a gentleman who possessed extensive estates ad- 
joining those of Emma’s father, arrived from Eng 
land, and took up his residence at the mension of 
the baronet. The visiter had a most prepossessing 
appearance, and an engaging address. He was 
soon smitten with the charms of Emma, and availed 
himself of every opportunity to ingratiate himself 
into her good opinion He but too well succeeded 
for, in spite of oaths and vows, she accepted the 
tender of his hand and heart! The close proximity 
of two extensive estates, and the united strength of 
two powerful houses, suggested the prudence and 
interest of the match. 

Meanwhile Willian. signalised himself in several 
battles—and, at Waterloo, his valour shone so con 
spicuously, that the Duke of Wellington promoted 


| him to the rank of captain. 


; 
| 


Shortly after the peace, William hurried home 
with bright anticipations of love and joy, feathered 
with bird of Paradise wings. It was past midnight 
when the packet arrived in Dublin—but, without 
taking repose or refreshment, he ordered a post- 
chaise, to convey him with the greatest rapidity to 
the blessed abode of the idol of his heart’s affection 
The sun was tinging the green hills of his youth 
with purple and gold, as he arrived within a few 
miles of his native village ; and the cheerful bird, 
whose lively carol is awakened by the renovating 
light of Aurora, was not more gay, and more light 
hearted, than Captain M. His soul was indulging 
in the expectation of the blissful transports that 
awaited him. It was a dream of ecstatic love from 
which he was soon awakened, to suffer the inflic- 
tions of insupportable imisery ! 

On approaching the village, he heard the bells of 
the church ringing a merry peal; and, on asking 
some person what the joyous occasion was that 
caused the chime of gladness, he wes told that 
‘Miss L was married that morning to the 
Honourable S. T. of England!” 

Imagine, reader, what an effect this dreadful in 
telligence must have had on the outraged feelings 
of a lover! His hopes blasted—his heart lace 
rated—his fondest illusions dissolved—and the cold 
iron of despair driven through his very soul by the 
heartless cruelty of a talse, mercenary woman.— 
He endeavoured to drown memory in the oblivious 
cup of Lethe, but in vain ; all the happiness of lite 
was over, and a dreary desert of existence lay be- 
fore him, terminated only by the grave. The ca 
tastrophe might be expected—he put a period to his 
life on the wedding- oe of Emma E. E 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EDWIN FORREST, THE AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN, 


This young gentleman, not yet arrived at the age 
of twenty-one, as 1 have learned, from an authority 


entitled to full belief, has already exhibited a deve- | 
Jopement of powers, a maturity of mind, an adapta- 


tion for, and advancement in, the arduous profession 
he has undertaken, which at once excite the won- 
der and admiration of all who behold him. Like 
the enchanted edifices of oriental story, he seems to 
have sprung into a beautiful existence, without the 
aid of time ; and, while we were complaining that 
our stage was lighted only by the borrowed lumi- 
naries of Europe, a star has arisen in our own hemi- 
sphere, which promises, ere long, to be hailed as 
the cynosure of the dramatic horizon. 

The person of Mr. Forrest is well formed and 
commanding ; his leg, arm, and hand, in particular, 
are moulded with the most perfect symmeiry. His 
face is handsome and expressive, and flexible to a 
degree which is seldom surpassed. His eyes are 
black, and capable of exhibiting, with equal truth, 
every gradation of feeling, from the meltings of love, 
to the lightning glances of revenge. His voice is 
sonorous and sweet, except when exerted for a long, 
time, in giving vent to some demoniac passion ; it 
then becomes somewhat harsh and dissonant, though | 
still powerfully expressive. His attitudes are, in| 
general, easy and gracetul; and they invariably 
seem the result of the impulse of the moment, or of 
the circumstances of the scene, as they arise. We! 
never see, in him, what so often disgusts us in, 


others, a visible preparation for some particular at- || 
titude or start, which is to be ostensibly occasioned 


by a yet unuttered or unacted part of the drama. To 
illustrate my meaning, take the play of Pizarro, for 
example. I have seen many persons in the charac- 
ter of Rolla, some of them very good actors, and al- 
most invariably there has been discoverable, to a 
close observer, a getting ready on the part of the 
Peruvian to seize the child of Cora, before that 
mode of rescue could properly have suggested itself! 
to his mind. Not so with Mr. Forrest. Let him 
be inspected ever so minutely, and I will venture to 
say, that no person, unacquainted with the incidents 
of the story, could possibly foretell, in what a beau 
tifully effective manner the preservation of the in- 
tant is to be accomplished. A neglect of propriety, 
in this respect, is sometimes attended with very 
laughable circumstances, when the scene, rightly 
conducted, would have created feelings of the deep- 
est seriousness. 

Mr. Forrest made his first appearance in this city 
in Othello, and his personation of the character was 
such as elicited, from a full and fashionable audi- 
ence, loud and long reiterations of applause. Per- 
haps there is not, in the whole circle of dramatic 
characters, a better test of a young tragedian’s pow- 
ers, than is afforded in the intricate and heart-rend- 
ing perplexities of the noble and credulous Moor. 
Merely to say that Mr. Forrest acquitted himself, 
not only at that representation of the play, but at 
every subsequent one, admirably well, is scarcely 
doing justice to his extraordinary merits; and yet, 
minutely to point out his various excellencies, and 
to animadvert upon his occasional defects, were to 
occupy more of this paper than its readers would be 
melined to excuse. Dramatic strictures upon liv- 
ing players, unless written with great care and abi- 
lity, are t y no means a prolific source of amusement ; 
and to give to one who has not beheld his efforts, 
any thing like a just impression of the peculiar me- 
rits and manners of a great actor, is indeed a task 
utterly hopeless and vain. Who amongst us can 
‘ay, notwithstanding all that the pencil and the pen 


, a depth of teeling 





_ have done to perpetuate his fame, that he has a clear 


appreciation of the merits of a Garrick ; and certain- 
ly the living actor, whom we have not seen, is sull 
more dimly shadowed out to us than he. What 
Garrick himself has finely said on this subject, will 
apply to the one as well as to the other 


The painter dead, yet still be charms the eye; 

While tasie survives, his tame can never die 

| But he who struts Ais hour upon he stage, 

Can scarce extend his fame tor hall an age. 

Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save, 

The art and artist share one common grave. 
* * * * * * . 


You, to their worth must testimony give. 
’Tis in your hearts, alone, their tame can live. 


Mr. Forrest has played since his first appearance 
in this city a variety of characters, and the raptu- 
rous applause, which has awaited upon every effort, 
speaks volumes in favour of the ability he has dis- 
played. His Damon, Othello, William Tell, and Sir 
Edward Mortimer, in particular, have created an 
impression in the minds of all who beheld him, that 
will never be effaced. His delineation ot these cha- 
racters, young as he is, displays evidences of a close 
and discriminating study, of a brilliancy of genius, 

g, an acquaimtance with the work- 
ings of the human soul, and a grasp of intellect, 
which, while they already rank him among the 
greatest, must eventually, if (as it is but fair to sup- 
pose he will) he increases in mental vigour as he 
increases in years and experience, place his name 
upon as proud a summit as has ever been attained by 
histrionic exertions. 





THE CASKET. 





Frow the London Literary Gazette. 


THE STANLEY TALES. 

From the sixth part of this interesting little pe- 
riodical, we extract the following plaitive tale, 
| which, although it bears some resemblance to one 
ot Geofiry Crayon’s finished and feeling narrations, 
yet possesses sufficient merit to warrant its insertion 
in our pages. 
THE BLIND WIDOW’S SON 

* What stuff is ths’ Marry, a tale of love.”—Old I’lay, 


“ Why did you win my virgin beart, 
“ Yet leave that heart to break /°—/V dliam and Margaret. 


| There is something in a country funeral particu- 
larly affecting. In my frequent jourmes through 


| England, I have never witnessed a mourning group, 


| winding its sad and solemn way to the neighbour- 
ing church-yard, without feeling my sympathy awa- 
kened, and my curiosity aroused, to know the cha- 
‘racter and calling of him or her, whose death had 
made a blank in the village circle. In a populous 
city there are so many things to divide our atten- 
tion, that the loss of an acquaintance is scarcely telt 
beyond the day; his place is quickly filled, and he 
is soon forgotten ; but it is far otherwise in the rus 
tic society of a country village, where a few are 
linked together, and from their constant intercourse, 
often beget a friendship which is rarely to be found 
in the haunts of a busy town. They assemble at 
their evening clubs, to canvass the affairs of their 
little commonwealth, or to hear the news of the 
great world; from the cares of which they are hap- 
pily excluded. They smile with good nature at each 
other’s foibles, and he that can sing the best song, 
and tell the best story, is placed in the chair of ho- 
nour: no one is happier than he. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if a link drop from such a 
social chain, it is felt as a general calamity, by those 
who survive its loss. 

I was last autumn on a journey, in the west of 
England, when I overtook, on a lonely by-road, a 
funeral, the appearance of which was so touching 
and romantic that I willingly became one of the 
mourning train. The body was supported by four 
young men; and over the plain oak coffin were scat- 


| the back ground of the picture 


—— = — 


‘tered the prettiest and sweetest blossoms of the 


season. The curate of the neighbouring village 
walked before the humble hearse: be was a tall, 
venerable man, and his countenance bespoke an ele- 
vated cast of thought, ‘mild, pale, and penetrat- 
ing,”’ like the monk of Sterne; he seemed to soar 
above the common-place occurrences of life, and to 
fix his hopes of happiness on the kingdom of his 
Heavenly Father. I soon learned that the deceased 
was a youth, whose amiable disposition had gained 
him the love of all who knew him. And in the 
course of my inquiries, | gleaned this brief story, to- 
gether with the cause of his premature death, which 
I mean to detail, when I have described his funeral 
The chief mourner was the mother of him whose 
remains we followed; there was something inex- 


pressibly touching in her mute sorrow. She was 


stone-blind, and was led by her last surviving child, 
a thin, sickly girl, who sobbed bitterly. The tears 
of the poor mother fell fast from her sighitless eyes, 
as she grasped the arm of her only prop, as if she 
feared that death would snatch her also, and leave 
her quite desolate in a dark world. <A group of 
young maidens, decked in white, with black ribbons, 
followed next, and each of them carried a basket ot 
flowers to strew upon the grave. The old standards 
of the village, among whom I mingled, brought up 
the rear. I knew them all by appearance ; there was 
the barber, with his brisk hair and his chin new 
shorn; the exciseman was not to be mistaken, with 


his ruby nose and his official gait; nor was it diffi 


cult to discern Mr. Boniface, who waddled on at the 


| side of a tall, thin figure, whose suit of time-worn 


sables, and mortified countenance, proclaimed the 
village doctor. A troop of minor characters filled 
We soon halted at 
the church-yard; where the old gray-headed sex- 
ton, leaning on his side, stood ready to receive us. 
The church was a little Gothic structure of the last 
century, and its antiquated turrets, from which the 
bell was tolling ter the soul of the departed, was 
time-worn, and clail with ivy to the top. The dates 
on the moss-crowned tomb-stones referred, in gene 

ral, to an age gone by, and to persons who had long 
since “ shuffled off this mortal coil,”’ and are now 
forgotten. 

* The breers call of incense breathing morn, 
“ The swallow twittermg from its straw-built shed, 


“ The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing born, 
“ No more shall rouse them from thei: lowly bed.” 


| The interment was conducted with every mark 


of sorrow and respect; indeed, I seldom witnessed 
a more affecting scene. The funeral service was 
read by the worthy curate with much solemnity and 
grace; added to his impressive appearance, there 
was a tremulous emotion in his voice, which gave 
the best effect to the beautiful and simple language 
which he uttered. The spectators were all affected 
even to tears; and I observed that the old sexton 
himself, as he heaped the clay upon the coffin, shared 
in the general sorrow; but the poor blind mother 
was the object of undivided pity and attention. She 
stood beside the grave, in the fixed posture of des 

pair, till she heard the loose earth falling on the 
coffin, and the solemn words, ‘* dust to dust,’’ met 
her ear; it was then that the iron had entered int: 

her soul, the lethargy of sorrow dissolved as a dream 

and she awoke to the heart-rending reality of he: 
desolate condition; but, prepared as I might have 

been for the burst of¢sorrow which followed, I was 
both surprised and shocked, when, with an energy, 
of which I thought her feeble frame incapable she 
flung herself on the yet unfinished grave, and raising 
her sightless eyes, and her withered hands, to Hea 

ven, in the action of prayer, she exclaimed with a 


feartul earnestness, ‘“‘ may the curse of God light 


upon you and yours, Jane Merton, for robbing the 
widow f her son ; may misfortune make your home 
desolate, and disease prey upon your heart; may the 
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scourge’?———— but the minister of mercy interposed 
between her and the object of her curse, before it 
was completed; he raised her gently from the 
ground, and mildly exhorting her to patience, the 
service being now concluded, he led her away. 

It may be naturally supposed, that this unusual 
termination to the aftecting ceremony, raised within 
me a strong curiosity to learn by what strange fata- 
lity the deceased had come by his death. At first, 
I supposed, as I had heard that witches were com- 
mon in that part of the country, that the young man| 
had fallen a victim to a spell, and that Jane Merton 
was the weird-woman who had supplied the wicked 
means. This, to be sure, was not a very probable 
conjecture ; but, on inquiry, | found, magic excepted, | 
it did not fall very short of the truth. 

The following particulars 1 picked up here and | 
there, during my short stay in the village of M——. | 
It seemed that the young man, whose interment 1 | 
witnessed, was of a delicate constitution, and me- |! 
lancholy turn of mind. } 

From all that I could learn of him, he must have} 
been one of those beings of soul and seitiment, that!| 
we sometimes meet with, who appear to be formed 
of finer clay, and to be cast in a more perfect mould, | 
than the every-day creatures of the world. He was 
a wonderful admirer of nature, and his delight was 
to wander alone in the fields, to indulge in his me-), 
ditations. He held but litthe communication with 
the young men of the village, yet he was neither 
dark nor distant; and to his blind mother, he was a, 
dutiful and affectionate son. But he seemed to de- 
rive his chief pleasure froin his lonely musings , per 
haps, from the consciousness that he could find no) 
kindred spirit to participate in his feelings. | 

At this period, the only daughter of Major Mer- 
ton, a gentleman of considerable wealth in the) 
neighbourhood, having finished her education at a|| 
fashionable boarding school, returned home. Nature! 
had made her a very lovely young woman; but she 
was vain, fond of conquest, and possessed very Lit 
tle feeling. It is true, she could weep at a pathe- | 
tic story, and was never at a loss for a pretty senti 
ment; but the current of her mind ran cold, although 
an occasional sun-beam might seem to light its sur- 
face. In an unlucky hour, her beauty caught the 
eye of the too sensitive boy, and he stood mutely 
gazing at her as she passed him in her father’s car- 
riage ; he had never seen such loveliness before. 
She rose to his sight like the beautiful creation of a 
blissful dream ; the realized vision of his brightest 
imaginings. He had long sighed for an object to 
which he could turn with confidence, and breathe | 
the hopes and wishes, the fancies and conceptions, 
with which his soul was teeming; and here, he fan 
cied, he had found that being. 

His spirits seemed to receive a new impulse ; he 
became more active, and less abstracted; the ude 
of his thoughts no longer spread itself over the face 
of nature, to wander unconfined amid its boundless 
beauties; it narrowed at once, and directed its 
course to one object. He haunted Major Merton’s 
grounds from morning till night, and returned too 
happy to have snatched a passing glance at the form 
of his beloved. The young lady, like most young 
ladies, was not slow in remarking tke conquest she 
had made; and although her ambition suggested that 
her lover was neither rich nor noble, her vanity was 
gratified by the mute homage of her lowly swain 
There was something she thought delightfully ro 
mantic in the matter; and she resolved, pour pusser 
le temps, to favour his addresses. She was deeply 
read in novels and romances, not the compositions 
of this description of the present day, im which good 
sense and propriety are to be found; but the loose 
productions of the French school, which too often 
find their way into fashionable seminaries. Her 


ject of his passion. 


maid, too, who shared her entire confidence, was 
no stranger to intrigue. 

The attair was conducted with all imaginable se- 
crecy and caution. The usual means were resorted 
to. A note was dropped, and an assignation appoint- 
ed. But who can pamt the raptures of the happy 
lover, when, trembling, confused, and unable to ar-| 
ticulate, he stood before the object of his love? In- 
short, the youth became the dupe to his credulity, 
and gave up his entire soul to a passion, the most | 
delicate and refined. The artful girl, with the aid! 
of her worthless confidant, left no means untried to 


| effect her purpose. 


She soon observed that her rustic lover was a per- 
fect child of nature, a creature of sentiment and 


| feelimg, and she framed her discourse to suit the 


turn of his mind. 

The beauties and the wonders of nature presented | 
an ample field, and her education afforded her the | 
means of discoursing to advantage on these matters. | 
When thus engaged, how eagerly would the unen- 
lightened boy ‘“ devour up her discourse,” how), 
fondly drink, 

“ The dear delicious poison of ber tongue.” 

At first, he was timid, shy, and diffident; but he 
gradually became tender, impassioned, and elo 


}quent; yet still, in all his words and actions, with 


the pure teelings inseparable from pure love, he 
preserved the most pertect respect towards the ob- 
He viewed her as a being of a 
pure and exalted nature ; a bright intellectual spint, 
in the light of whose presence it was bliss to stand ; | 
the music of whose voice it was rapture to hear. A| 
grove on her father’s ground was the happy place) 
where they met; and here, one evening, the en-| 


|amoured youth ventured to give vent to his full 


heart, in a free confession of the passion that swayed 
his every thought, and gave life and vigour to his 
mounting hopes. The young lady appeared sur- 
prised and offended, she blushed and bit her lips ; 
and then, with a heartless levity; she laughed in his 
face, and asked him if he could suppose that her 
condescensions were ever meant to have such a ten 
dency? She then desired him, since his presump 
tion had led him so far, never more to think of meet-) 
ing her again ; and with the air of offended dignity, 
lett him and returned to her home. The unhappy) 
young man could scarcely credit his hearing ; he ap 
peared lost and bewildered; his heart seemed to 
sink within him, and a cold chill shot through his 
frame ; he tlung himself on the damp earth, where 
he lay in a state of insensibility till long after mid- 
night, when he arose in a cold shiver, and, rather 
from habit than choice, he returned to his mother’s 
dwelling, 
* In hopeless, helpless, brokenness of heart.” 

A fever of the brain was the immediate conse- 
quence of his damp bed. and the excess of his fee! 
ings ; and in his ravings, the frequent repetition of 
the name of his fair destroyer, but too well disclosed | 
the cause of his disorder. In this state he conti- 
nued some time, till the fever gradually abated, and | 
he sunk into a calm; but, though nature had con 
quered the disease, the poison of despair was not to 
In time, he left his bed, and he 


be eradicated 
once more wandered in the fields; but it was clear 
that his reason was impaired ; he no longer stocd to 
contemplate the heavens, 

* Like some entranced and visionary seer.” 


Nor would he stoop, as he was wont to do, and pluck 


the wild blossoms that sprung up in his path, to ad- 


mire the minuteness of their beauty. Pale, wasted, 
and wo-begone, he strayed from place to place, ap 
parently unconscious that the sun was beaming in 
the sky, the flowers blooming in his way, and the 
birds singing around him. 

It was feared, while he continued im this state, | 
that he would have attempted suicide , and some | 


ifive feet; the length of the pict: 


of the young men of the village, agreed in turn to 
watch him at a distance ; but although he had wit 
nessed the total wreck of his fondest hopes, though 
lite to him was a cheerless blank, and death the 
only good he could hope and pray for, his spirits 
were too weak to contemplate self-destruction : in- 
deed, he was hastening to the grave in a way as 
certain, though less speedy. The essence of lite 
appeared to evaporate by degrees froin his wasted 
body, tll, at last, a single sigh seemed sufficient to 
dissolve the union: and so it was. One calm even- 
ing, he lay down on the fatal spot where he last 
saw the object of his unhappy passion, and, with his 
arms folded across his breast, he breathed his last 
as he faintly articulated her name. 





GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 
WITH NOAH’S REMAKKS. 





MarRRIED AND SINGLE.—‘* The ladies will be 


happy to hear the fashion of matrimony seems to be 


reviving in Wales. We learn that a ‘ matrimonia! 


| association’? has been formed by the gentlemen 


bachelors of Liandilo-fawr, by the rules of which 
each member binds himself to enlist in the benedi: 

tine corps within one year of the period of his initi 
ation. Several of the gentlemen have already show: 
themselves good members, and many others are pre 
paring to break the ice.””-—Matrimony is the source 
ofa great deal of dispute now-a-days. The wai 
against bachelors is declared by General M’Clure 

The bachelors show a bold front, and swear they 
will not marry. Suppose light detachmeuts of youtl: 
and beauty were to begin skirmishing with thei: 
stern antagonists, could they resist much longer ! 
The traveller in the fable girded his c!oak the close: 
against the tempest, but threw it aside before the 
genial warmth of the sun. 

Un.ucky Copster.—* The wife of a shoema- 
ker, residing in the city road, received the intelli 
gence, on Thursday evening, that a long litigated 
law-suit, respecting a large property to which she 
was entitled, in virtue of a former marriage, had 
been decided in her favour. Overpowered by the 
news, she retired early to bed, somewhat imdispos 
ed, and in the morning her husband observed that 
she was dead. His wite had only a life-interest in 
the property, and he will not, therefore, be benetit 
ted one farthing by the decision.”—Why did not 
her husband insure her lite the day betore? He 
might as well have remained single, for when he 
lost his wife he lost his adi. 

Fupcr.—“ The earl and countess of Liverpoo! 
visited the English opera house, on Saturday even 


l\ing, to witness Mathews’ entertainment, at which 
his lordship laughed immoderately, particularly a! 
‘the song of ‘ Lumps and Bumps.’”’ This is the silly 


stuff which is so often met with in the Europea 
papers.—Suppose we should write “ Mr. Jonatha: 
Jenkins visited the Park, last night, to see Paul 
Pry, atwhich Mr. Jenkins laughed immorlerately 
Duke or york.—“ It is said that between thre« 


'and four hundred workmen are employed daily at tbe 


Duke of York’s mansion. The grand hall and stan 
case, it is said, will be the largest in England ; th 
walls of the hall are to be covered with scagliola 
and the stairs are to be of marble The dimensic) 
of the state dining room are seventy-five by thirty 
e gallery is uj 
- 


wards of one hwndred feet. The avenues, &« ad 
ing to the kitchens, and other oflices on the bast 


ment story, are so wide and so extremely well cal 


‘culated for the admission of light, that there wall be 


very little occasion for lamps. This edifice, when 


complete, will rank with the handsomest buildings 


jin this country, particularly as regards its interior 


y 


And long betore this magnificent palace is com 
pleted, its princely owner will be no more 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





To Correspondents -- Esteile and Isabel are most welcome. 
We hope to hear trom them more frequently in future.—I... e 
G., Sylvins, E. E.. and Caledon, are filed for insertion -- 
Carlos is mistaken, uf he thinks ever to (dis-) grace our co- 
Hi, impertinent letter trom 
ned 


lumns with his miserable trash 
New Durham, without signature, (he might well be asha 
to subseribe his name to such an infamous scrawl.) was duly 





received, and wil be regularly committed to the fire.—In 
future, no communication will be noticed, unless we contem 
plate pubsshing 1. Auswers to rejected correspondents 
occupy space io bo pur,ose We always feel obliged to our 
friends tor their favours, whenever they come to hand— ard 
we never decline them without regret. We have now on the 
‘ fatal book, 
within the last three weeks,) which are fit tor nothing in the 
world, that we kuow of, but waste paper.--What shail we do 


with them? 


sixty seven pieces of origmai poetry, (receiv ed 


To the Public —As the Mruxor will soon complete its 
fourth year, the editer thns seasonably presents himself before 
his numerons and highly respectable patrons and the public, 
with sentiments of profound respect, and a deep sense of the 
To say that his 
reward and encoura ded his highest ex 
pectations, would be but a faint expression of his teelings ; for 


obligations which are imposed npon him 





nent have tar excee 





the pleasure of those feelings i- immeasurably heightened 
when he reviews the names of those who make up the great 
lo be distinguished with the coun- 





pertion of his su; porters 
tenance avd taveur of the wire and the virthous, is at all times 
flattering to the pride of any man; bat toa young maa, it af 
fords a charm too creat lor langnage to express. Every mo 
tive, theretore, 
f honour and erautude, wil be calied forth, not only to 


which springs irom the strongest Impressions 


preserve, but to wmprove the character of a publication so 
We have un 
remitting!y endeavoured, and shail hereafter go op with im 


kindly fostered, and so generously supported. 


creased zeai in our endeavours, to cull trom the varied fields 
t literature, the choicest and most fragrant flowers, as a just, 


though humble tribute, to our fair veaders. 

The regions of taney have been explored, and will continue 
to he expiored, by our ingenious and kighly valued corres- 
pondents. At the same time, numerous historical facts, of an 
mteresting nature, have enricked our pages ; and many others 


are in preparation, wlich will sucee-sively appear, embodied 








mn the tarrest colours of truth and elegance. The lyre, too, in 





almost numberiess instances, bas been struck by the fire of 
renius, With se much effect and sweetness, as to melt and ra 
vish the heart. To such contributors we know not in what 
terms to expres. our acknowledgments. The chief recom- 
pense Which they can expect, Must arise irom a Consciousnes 
t having em sveutly aided in the dissemination of chaste and 


seful instruction, clothed in lang 





sage ol unusual grace and 





eauty, and in refining and improving the moral character 
f our country 
Phis is the great aim of ail literary publications ; and ip this 
we solace Ourselves inthe belict, that our efforts bave not been 
eless or unavailing. We have scanned with scrupulous care 
e various prodactions that have received “ torm and pres 
re’ in the columns of the Mirror, in order that nothivg micht 


fits way there that would oflend araimst delicacy : and we 
eel contident that few sentiments have ever been seen which 
were calculated to “* raive a blush on the cheek of modesty.”’ 


h a view to renderthe Mirror still mor 





acceptable and 
able, We propose, on the commencement of the fitth year, 


d to coutinue uo with each returup 


.qnarter, to accompany 
twitha SPLENDID ENGRAVING, executed in the tinest 


le of Wich the state of the artin tits countey will admut 


itis intended to present, in succession, the most accurate 

rews Of OUF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC Epi >, followed by correct 

tortcal deseripti sas to pre-erve a knowledge of the pe 

heir toania n, of the uses to which they are applied, 

h other circumstances, counected with them, as 

ai be wortay of preservation. Occasional views will abo 

eyiven of some ot the bold and wg ficcnt scenery with 

tich one favoured country abounds. A few of the striking 

features, Whieh are so Cousprcnous on ILupson’s Riven, will 

* comprised in tis part of our plan, with the best descrip- 
Ms that can be given of them 

Vetaing more clearly marks the literary and moral charac 

fa peopie, than the eucoura se wt given to well-con 

ed periodical pubucations ; tere especially il they carry 


Uatil within a few 


Ts, alinest all attempts of this kind have failed in oa 


bem train portion of the Fine ARTS. 


autry. Bat Great Britain abounds with such works, mani 
Which exlibit the highest displays Of eXUavagance an 
‘) fend it 
) ° . 
Phe rapid growth of the Mirror, aud the distinguished cha 


ter of its paty have led to the couvictix that by em 
testing af in the way proposed, without making any addi 


tual charge tor the « Xpeuses that may be incurred by nt 


Wal Dut only be altogether acceptabie to those who are its 


present triends, bat -vill be the means of recommending it to 
such farther patronage, as to make the burden of expense 
comparatively iight. Should the weight, however, prove dis- 
proportioned to the income, the los» will fall exclusively on 
ourselves, 

The typographical execution of our gazette has thos far 
been such as, in Our Opinion, to Warrant a Comparisen with 
any other periodical im the Union. In this, a» well as in every 

ther respect, Mattering encomiums bave been bestowed upon 

iteven by foreign journals But it is owr faced determination 
not to be excelled by any other publicetion, &) any way what- 
ever. Arrangements are theretere making to wsue fhe fyih 
volume in a manner allog: ther superwr lo any of the preceding 
volumes. And as regaras the Lierary department, we have 
to add, that a number of individuals, distinguished tor then 
talents and learning, have pledged themsecives to use their 
utmost efforts to sustain the character and reputation of the 
work 

Finding the present form of the Mirror better calculated to 
answer all the purposes intended by it, than any other, and as 
the ENGRAVINGS from that circumstance, wiil be render- 
ed much more valoable and beautital than they otherwise 
could be, we shall be careful to preserve the original shape 
and size of the pubieation. 

it is scarcely necessary to remark, that, taking into view 
the appearance and character of the paper, there has never 
betore been produce |, in this country, a work at once sorea 
sovable, and so much within the reach of every person who 
may be disposed to possess it. 

As we feel solicitous to enter upon ihe proposed new «a 
rangement with ail convenient expedition, we shall restrict 
the present volume to fifty numbers ; but to make up tor this 





feticreney, We intend to presentour reader with an elegantly 
eagraved vignette Utle-page. This, however, will be more 
expeusive than to issue the two additional numbers; but as 
the advantage will be on the side of our patrons, We teel per- 
suaded the exchange will meet their ap; robation. 


Bachelor's Ball.—Vhe preiiminary arrangements (says Mr 
Snowden) have been completed tor the celebration of the 
Bachelor's Bali to be given tor the benetit of the Greeks, in 
the City Hotel, on Monday, the filth of March wext. There 
is every indication that this occasion will be very joyous & 
the participators, as well as benelicial lor the poor Greeks 
A numerous and respectabie committee have beeu appoint 
ed, cousisting all of bachelors, who will doubles» take evers 
methed to give satisfaction to those who may participate i 


the festivities. The young and the blooming will not, it ts 


hoped, be alarmed at the idea of the ba 





ing getup by the 
They are not the most ancient of the trater 
will be 


bachelors 
ait Youth, energy, spirit, and personal beauty, 
tound among the society of bachelors, and who cau tell what 
execation a crowd of lovely females may make in the heart 
ot the brotherhood > We also understand, that many of the 
young and bloomme maids intend to reserve the full potency 
ot their charms, until the gay evening when they shall ep 
counter the bachelors on the ** hight fantastic tee, io tue hails 
of the City Hotel. We have mentioned this affair with a view 
ot giving our tair readers time to prepare themseives for Une 
day ofexeecation Let them come forth in the majesty of 
their charms, and the ranks of the bachelors may be thinned, 


sadiy Unaned, ere a year roll round auother March. 


thes of several villages in Ontarn 





| inthroy y.— The 
county have seut five hundred garmeni« to this city, to be 


forwarded to clothe the poor Greek women aod clhiidren 





This is an act of benevolence and generosity worthy tue 


lovely daughters of our happy land. 

Mr. Fairpeid ihe tollowmyg letter was sent to our ofl ce 
tor thee ton. lo compliance with the wishes of the writer, 
We give ke pubsicny > 

Barclay-street, February 19, 127 

Deak sikn—Uized by necessity and wresistibie ailection tor 
those whom heaven has appoimted me to lowe, as a list resort 
ib pressing exigency, | embraced the theatrial prot ssiou 
Liucated in graver studies, and tor other pursuits, | toilowec 
heoiactantly the ouly path whieh was visible before me; buta 


ing Gepene aut Wiles the best of all arguments to persuade 





a rau agaidst lits incunation, and lead him to exachaoge plea 


sure tor protit, and taste for interest. | did not engage in 
that aiaueus plelession, expecting to ac quire Une jighest, or 
even abilh degree of ascendancy , but rather to secure for the 
preseat, liad Llier Opperluniues appeare d, the means Of mide 

pendent Lenesty. Many, however, indulged the most hostile 
leclings againstime, and, to ayvravate the malevolence of thew 
censure, appended titles to my name, and otlices to my 
persoa, which I never had the fortune to enjoy My triends, 


ou the other hand, manitested, on several occasions, then 





ood wilitowards me, and sought to benetit my exertions to 


But, as an actor, I have done with 


the utmost of thew power 

h. To the one, I render my forgive: 
I shall not seek to retort the calumpies of the tor 
mer, Lut leave them to their hours of solitary reflection. 1 


would giadly return the kind offices of the latter. if the ability 





ss--to the other, uy 


ratitude 


of so poor aman could in the least oblige cien The many 
reasons which have induced me to leave the stage for ever, | 
do not choose to disclose; for there are private evils, apper- 
taining to every man and every station, into whose magnitude 
the weld cannot enter” Sottee it, that duty to my triends 
requires me to say, that no eccentric whim or idle caprice, 
ibut a dec ply seated feeling in my own bosom, has changed 
the fortunes ot your obedient, 8. L. I 


Groner P Mons, Esq 


rhPURLE 


vronart iw about 
tle as expected 


Eugene Robertson this enterprisu 
making a grand uscension at New Orleans 
in this city shortly afterwards 

Park Theatre 


performed tor the lirst time on Saturday evenmng, and met 


Die new piece of Luke the Labourer, was 
with adecwedly fay urable reception. Itis another sprout 
{ the large ond increasing melo dramatic tamily, aed per 
haps deserves to be classed as one of the best of the wonms, 
Che scenes and incidents are those of common lile, the he ro, 
Luke, bemg ot no higher standing than thet of a Yorkshire 
labourer—a sort of minor two act Robert Ty ke—exceedingly 
with a shght par 


revengetul—rather pathetic—very lazy y 
tality for beer, and an invincible attachment to brandy As 
might naturally be expected, the exit from this world of a 


person ot such wregular habits and anti-ene mplary condact, 


is somewhat sudden, and not at all creditable, doubtless to 





the great griel ot all tapsters and tavern - keepers, and the int 
nite satisfaction of the rest of the dramatfis persone Mr 
Hilson played Luke, and played it excellently well rr 
Was nothing nomy or over acted im ut, (the great faults of 
Mr. H.) and we think it might perhaps be difheult te find 
s better re presentalive ot the character 








Durry 's sailor wae 
good, and mas be better, it he will but prune a tew of the 
excrescences. We know that nautical eentliemen are « " 
| sionally in the habit of rolling as they walk—throwi: up 
therr heels—masticatng tobacco—and howtiog thew wex- 
wessibles—but there is ho reason in nature why they should 
be incessantly comes through one of these evolutions Placide 
managed to save asilly part from being altogether conten p 
tible, And Mr 
be as slow and seporific as usual 
On Monday, tor his ber 


Foot, as a prosing old farmer, contrived to 


The piece will doubtless 





have a run ‘fit, Macready appear 


ed for the third time since his present engagement, as Ro 
mont, inthe Fatal Dowry We have already said what we 
of this immitable piece of acting, and there 


» mad ap petlormance Mr. 


could in praise 
fore <tand excused on the present occasion 
in the alterpiece, was a «pirtted 
Hilson made her first appearance since her indisposition a 
the shrewish Catherine The reception she net with must 


have been hushly eratilying to her leelings 


Neir-Vork The ‘ El Hyder, with Mr. Sandford’s bean 
ifnl stud of horses, has been produced in a most magnilices 
manner A new faree, Returned hilled,”” ts in re 


hearsal The Signorma’s benefit takes 


calied 


place on Monday 


Chatham Theatre. — Brian Voroihme is nearly worn threa 
bare. Mr. Denis 
has given great atist 


to the managers, i the capacity of box keeper, takes | 


1 pleasant, gentlemanly little fellow, who 


action te the pablic, and consequently 


benetit on Tuesday event Dro the proprietors of this es 











bishment intend to do any thing for the Greeks? 
MARRIEI 
On the Ios t Ve. William Seely, aged forty-five, 
lise Susan An ‘ thirteen, daughter of Rutus Aust 
1 f Seamstord 
0 1 osient, by the Rev. Dr, Wainwright, D 
] es, I 1 iy giite | Hern m Le Rey, Esq 
Ou the 18d t, by the R Dr. M'Morray, Mr. Fy 
netus 2 Townsend to Miss A lina J., daughter of the le 
Captain Joha Beli, a f this cuty 
Ov the 1 " t v the Re 1) Spring Mr. Henry Ben 
etto Miss Mary | daughter of Nethaniel Marun, Es 
On the 15th mstint the Rev. Mr. Vermule, Isaac Amer 
n, I Miss J! I ‘ 
0 y ie Rev. Mr. Creighton, Mr. Edw 
Corin ‘ \} S tort 
bikt 
On li » in the 35th year of his age, Mr. W 
sm Carat pemter 
ele ont, Me mm the dih vea 
= t ta Mrs. By et, wile of Christopher Les 
Ist rant, Thomas B J. Baldwin, son of Chat 
ec two vears and five months 
thi unt, Caroline Mat daug liter of Nat 


viet T. Weekes, im the third year of her age 
Ar} es, Scotlar i the 29th of October laa, VM 
William I lor, m the 75th vear of his He was busba 





to Mrs. Janet Taylor, eldest sister of & Jones, and tathe 
ot the late Mr. Willham Taylor, of the house of Taylor er 
Hamilton, New-York, who has left a son born in New-York 
that is the only male representative of Paul Jones 
Tne City Laspector reports the death of 109 persons for the 
week endiag on Saturday the 17th insta: \ St me 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO G, 
O, could I wake some tuneful lyre 
To sounds of richest melody, 
Then would I cause each trembling wire 
To breathe its sweetest notes for thee 


But vainly do I touch the lute 
Which erst could sooth my every care— 
Its chords are broke—its tones are mute— 
Save when they wake to sad despair 


For changed is every scene | knew— 
My life has been a pleasant dream— 
As flowerets, wet with mornmg dew, 
Oft wither ‘neath the moon’s cold beam 


So is my heart a withered flower, 
A fading shadow of the past; 

It flourished ina sunny hour— 
But, ali! I knew it could not last 


Now all is over, 1 am sad— 

Nor can my feelings ever change : 
The friends I loved—the joys | had— 

Are sadly altered, lost, and strange 
Then vainly do I touch the lute 

Which erst could sooth my every care— 
Its chords are broke—its tones are mute— 


Save when they wake to sad despair. Iba. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
* Why wouldst thou leave me, O, gentle child ” 
“ Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild— 
‘* A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall— 
‘* Mine is a fair and pillared hall, 
* Where many an unage of marble gleams, 
‘** And the sunshine on pictures for ever streams 


“O, green is the turf where my brothers play, 

“ Through the long bright hours of the summer day ; 

“They find the red cup moss where they climb, 

“ And they chase the bee o’er the scented thyme ; 

* And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they 
* know: 

* Lady, kind lady, O, let me go! 


** Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell : 

“ Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well 
“ Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 

“ Harps which the wandering breezes tune ; 

“ And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, 

* Whose voice was ne'er in thy mountains hear« 


* My mother sings at the twilight fall, 

“A song of the hill, far more sweet than all ; 
* She sings it under our own green tree, 

* To the babe half slumbering on her knee ; 

* T dreamt last night of that music low— 

“ Lady, kind lady, O let me go!" 


“ Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest, 
« She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast: 
* Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more, 
‘ Nor hear her song at the cabin door— 
‘* Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
‘ And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye.’ 


‘Is my mother gone from her home away !— 

“ But | know that my brothers are there at play ; 

| know they are gathering the fox-glove’s bell, 

* And the long fern leaves by the sparkling well— 

‘ Or they launch their boats where the blue streams 
* flow— 


Lady, sweet lady, O, let me go!” 


‘ Fair child! thy brothers are wanderers now, 

“ They sport no more on the mountain's brow; 

* They have left the fern by the spring's green side, 
‘ And the streams where the fairy barks were tied ; 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 

‘“ For thy cabin home is a lonely spot.” 


“ Are they gone, all gone, from the sunny hil! ?— 
* But the bird and the blue fly rove over it still ; 
* And the red deer bound, in their gladness free 
* And the heath is bent by the singing bee ; 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow— 
‘ Lady, sweet lady, O, let me go!” 


TO THE EAGLE. 
Bird of the broad and sweeping wing ! 
Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their banners fling, 
And the tempest-clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the mountain-top— 
Thy fields, the boundless air ; 
And hoary peaks—that proudly prop 
The skies—thy dwellings are. 


Thou sittest, like a thing of light, 
Amid the noontide blaze : 

The midway sun ts clear and bright— 
It cannot dim thy gaze. 

Thy pinions, to the rushing blast 
O’er the bursting billow spread, 

Where the vessel plunges, hurry past, 
Like an angel of the dead. 

Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 
And the waves are white velow, 

And on, with a haste that cannot lag, 
They rush in an endless flow. 

Again, thou has plumed thy wing for flight 
To lands beyond the sea, 

And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 
Thou burriest wild and free. 


Thou hurriest over the myriad waves, 
And thou leavest them all behind— 

Thou sweepest that place of unknown graves, 
Fleet as the tempest-wind. 

When the night-storm gathers dim and dark, 
With a shrill and a boding scream, 

Thou rushest by the foundering bark, 
Quick as a passing dream. 


Lord of the boundless realm of air ! 
In thy imperial name, 

The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 
The dangerous path of tame. 

Beneath the shade of thy golden wings 
The Koman legions bore, 

From the river of Egypt’s cloudy springs, 
Their pride, to the polar shore. 

For thee they fought, for thee they fell, 
Aud their oath was on thee laid ; 

To thee the clarions raised their swell, 
And the dying warrior prayed. 

Thou wert, through an age of death and fears 
The image of pride and power, 

Till the gathered rage of a thousand years 
Burst forth in one awful hour. 


And then, a deluge of wrath it came, 
And the uations shook with dread— 
And it swept the earth, till its fields were fame 
And piled with the mingled dead. 
Kings were rolled, in the wasteful dood, 
With the low and crouching slave— 
And together lay, in a shroud of blood 
The coward and the brave. 


And where was then thy tearless flight’ 
“ O’er the dark mysterious sea, 
* To the lands that caught the setting light, 
* The cradle of liberty. 
‘ There, on the silent and lonely shore, 
* For ages, | watched alone, 
‘ And the world, in its darkness, asked no more 
* Where the glorious bird had flown. 


Dut then came a bold and hardy few, 
‘* And they breasted the unknown wave : 
‘I caught afar the wandering crew— 
* And I knew they were high and brave 
I wheeled around the welcome bark, 
* As it sought the desolate shore— 
“* And up to heaven, like a joyous lark 


“ My quivering pimions bore 


Aud now the bold and hardy few 
* Are a nation wide and strong, 
‘ And danger and doubt | led them through 
And they worship me in song ; 
* And over their bright and glancing arms 
On field, and lake, and sea, 
With an eye that fires, and a spell that charms, 
1 guide them to victory.” J. G, Percivar 
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THE ITALIAN PEASANT-GIRL DICTATING A LOVE- 
LETTER. 

Come, thou old, unloving scribe, 
Thou shalt have a noble bribe : 
Choose it—medal, coin, or gem, 
Topaz ring, or coral stem: 
Take thy pen and tell my love— 
How, to earth and heaven above-— 
How, to every sainted maid, 
I have watched, and wept, and prayed, 
O’er him with their wings to stoop, 
Where he steers his bold chaloupe ; 
O’er him, in the sullen night, 
When the storm is in its might ; 
O’er him, in the fearful day, 
When the lance and sabre play, 
And the soldier's hour is knolled, 
Stretched upon the sanguine mould ; 
Him on surge, or him on steed, 
Still to spare, and still to speed ! 
Listen now !—’Tis vain—'tis vain— 
What can read the burning brain ? 
What can tell the thousandth part 
Of the agonies of the heart— 
Secrets that the spirit keeps, 
Thoughts on which it wakes and weeps 
To the mortal ear unknown, 
Kept for night and heaven alone ? 


Old man, tell him of the tale 
Written in this cheek so pale: 
Wild and often has the tear 
Washed the rose that once was there 
Tell him of my heavy sigh, 

Deep as from the lips that die ; 

Of my eye’s decaying beam ; 

Life departing like a stream, 

Tell him of my weary day, 

Bid him, oh! do all but stay : 

If he would not see my tomb, 

Bid him come, and—swittly come ! 


STANZAS, 


O, seize life’s present hour of spring, 
Ere yet is felt the wintery blast ; 

Ere yet oblivion o’er it fling 
Her murky shroud—e’en now “tis past 


Ay—whilst we mark her distant flight 
And idly deem her far away, 

She steals upon us—as the night 
Steals on the twilight eve of day 


Unheard, unseen, unfelt she sweeps 
O'er all alike, or high, or low; 

Save where her court fair Genius keeps, 
Or Science shows her radiant brow 
Then seize the present hour of spring, 
Bid Genius laurelied flowerets bloom 
And Science her bright rays shall fling 

Around, and gild her favourite’s tom! 


EPITAPH ON HOGARTH. 
BY GARRICK 


Farewell, great painter of mankind '— 
Who reached the noblest point of art; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And, through the eye, correct the heart 
If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If newher move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here 


DRESS OF FEMALES 
A winter garment now demands your caré 
To guard the body from the inclement air ; 
Sott be the inward vest, the outward strong 


And large, to wrap you warm, down reaching to 
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